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Church and State—A New Angle 


This has been American Education Week—the 29th 
such observance. We are desirous of securing informa- 
tion as to the extent to which the week has been observed 
by the churches. The initiative would be taken, of course, 
by the schools. The four sponsors of the observance— 
the National Education Association, the American Le- 
gion, the United States Office of Education and the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers—have many 
channels of publicity and every community in the nation 
has doubtless been made aware of the plan. 

In the breakdown of the general theme, ‘Making De- 
mocracy Work,” into sub-topics for the seven days, ‘The 
Worth of the Individual” was selected for last Sunday. 
The N.E.A. leaflet prepared for the guidance of partici- 
pants contains a paragraph on the Sunday topic whose 
rigidly secular character is striking: 

“In a democracy the worth and importance of the in- 
dividual are recognized by word and deed. Our basic 
American rights, guaranteed by our heritage, are given 
reality through our laws and free institutions. Public 
education provides opportunities for the development 
of individual abilities and their use in relation to the 
general welfare. More rights are enjoyed by more people 
here than anywhere else, but they are not yet fully re- 
alized by all our citizens. As we move to close the gap 
between theory and practice, we help to build national 
unity and strength. We prove that human rights are 
more than a dream. We give fresh hope to those who 
are enslaved under the cruel doctrine that people are 
mere instruments of the state. We rally support to the 
Declaration of Human Rights as their passport to libera- 
tion.” 

If we set over against this the speech of President 
Truman on October 30 made in connection with the 
launching of the “Religion in American Life” campaign 
the contrast is impressive. Among other things the Presi- 
dent said, concerning the fitness of the nation for its tasks: 

“We are strong enough because we have a profound re- 
ligious faith. The basic source of our strength as a nation 
is spiritual. We believe in the dignity of man. We be- 
lieve that he is created in the image of God, who is the 
Father of us all. 

“It is this faith that makes us determined that every 
citizen in our own land shall have an equal right and an 
equal opportunity to grow in wisdom and in stature. and 
to play his part in the affairs of our nation.” 

The American public, including the membership of our 
churches, seems to have heen slow to inquire into the sig- 
nificance of the declaration of the Supreme Court that the 


First Amendment means that the state cannot “aid one 
religion, aid all religions, or prefer one religion over an- 
other.” Right or wrong, the middle phrase is a new for- 
mula, representing an accretion of judicial doctrine. To 
bring the President’s address within constitutional bounds 
would seem to involve a very free interpretation of that 
phrase. 

Thus far the public seems to have assumed that what 
the Supreme Court said was not to be taken too literally. 


Sooner or later, it would seem, we must find out. 


How CIO Unions Are Run 


The CIO’s Department of Research and Education 
(718 Jackson Pl., Washington 6, D. C.) has gathered 
and published in a pamphlet entitled “The C [O—what it 
is and what it does” information on the government and 
financial practices of its 40 constituent unions. 

The table on page 2 is a condensation of one that appears 
in the pamphlet. The latter shows that the portion of 
dues going to the international union ranges from 25 cents 
to $1.80; that the international assessments paid last year 
ranged from $1 to $5, but that in 30 unions there was no 
such assessment, and in only two cases did it amount to 
$5; that in every case the international reports its receipts 
and expenditures to local unions—monthly, quarterly, 
semi-annually, or annually, with one reporting at weckly 
meetings; that in every union the accounts are audited 
by C.P.A.; that in every case financial reports are pub- 
lished, and for the most part available to the public. 

A second table, not reproduced here, shows that con- 
ventions of the international unions are held as follows: 
annually, 11, at intervals of 18 months, 2, biennially, 25, 
triennially, 2; that delegates are in every case elected by 
the membership ; that officers are elected for the most part 
every two years, and in only one case every four years; 
that conventions are open to the public except in one case ; 
that in all but a few cases proceedings are published in 
full; that the unions admit all workers except that in one 
case there is “local discretion” on that point ; that members 
have in every case equal voting rights, the right to a hear- 
ing before expulsion and to appeal to the convention. 


Unions Disruptive of Competition? 


A sharply challenging and somewhat startling book has 
come from the pen of Charles E. Lindblom, associate 
professor of economics at Yale. He analyzes brilliantly 


2 Charles E. Lindblom, Unions and Capitalism. New Haven, 
Conn.; Yale University Press, 1949. $3.75. 
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FINANCIAL PRACTICES OF CIO UNIONS 


Annual Salary 


How Does International 
of Highest Paid Levy Special Financial 
Sean NAME OF UNION Officer {nitiation Fee Monthly Dues Assessments? 

Automobile Workers $10,000 $2 to $15 $1.50 
Barbers and Beauty Culturists _ $5,200 $B to$25 $1 to $4 Membership referendum 
$8,500 $25 maxima $2.50 average Ex. 
Clothing Workers, Amalgamated $15,000 $10 set most Ex. 
Communications Association $4,680 $1 to $203 $1 to $43 Membership referendum 

Set by locals, Membership 
Co mmiunications Workers of America $13,200 $22 average $2 referendum 
ne eae : $2 minimum, $1.50 minimum, Convention or 
Electric, Radio and Machine Workers $7,500 rarely more rarely more membership referendum 
Farm Equipment and Metal Workers $5,000 $2 to $15 $1.50 to $3 Convention action 
Fishermen and Allied Workers $5,500 -$10 maximum poe 
Food, Tobacco and Agricultural Workers $6,000 $1.50 minimum 
= ; $1 and up, as tia’ Convention, subject to 
Fur and Leather Workers $7,020 set by locals $1.00 minimum epeveral be leculs 
Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers $5,880 Pg $1.50 Not permitted 
Glass, Ceramic and Silica Sand Workers $6.100 $2 1% of earnings Membership referendum 
Gen. Wkrs. $i.50-33 Gen. Wkrs. $1.50-$3 Membership 
Lithographers $9,100 Skid. Whrs, $10-8301 Skid. Wkrs. $4 to $72 referendum 
Longshoremen and Warehousemen $7, 8O0 $10 maximum Set by locals Membership referendum 
Marine Cooks and Stewards $4,840 $32 1 $2 Not permitted 
Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association $8,405 $50 $2 None 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers $8,000 $2 to S10 $1.25 to $2 Executive Board 
Maritime Union $7,800 $25} $3.35 1 Membership referendum 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers $6,000 $2 to $10 $1 to $5, most pay $2 Bd. may yearly 
Newspaper Guild $8,482 $1 to $1) $1.50 to $108 
Ex. Bd. may levy $2, other- 
S10 cers 52 ? 
Office and Professional Worker: $5,200 $2 i $2.00 to $3.50 wise by Convention or ref. 
Oil Workers $9,100 $2.50 to $25 $2.50 to $3 Membership referendum 
Optical and Instrument Workers $7,800 $2. minim $1.50 minimum No provision 
Packinghouse Workers $7,000 $2 Average $2 Convention action 
Paperworkers $5,000 $2 to $10 $1.50 to $2.50 No provision 
; $2 to $10, Convention or Executive 
Playthings, Jewelry and Novelty Workers $5,200 9% of locals charge $2 $1.50 to $2 Board with membership ref. 
Public Workers of America $6,000 bad ty $1.50 Not permitted 
Radio Association $5,720 $50 $5 Referendum vote 
Retail, Wholesale and Dept. Store Employes $12,500 gees: ig $1 to $5 Convention action 

24 vote in membership 
Rubber Workers $6,700 $2 $1.50-$3 
Shoeworkers $6,500 $2 $2 average Executive Board 

Ex. Bd. with membership 

Steelworkers $25,000 $3 $2 ref. Max. $2 a year 
Stone and Allied Products Workers $3,600 $5 $1.25 po ener 

Ex. Bd. with membership 

Textile Workers Union $16,000 $1 to $10 $2 average referendum 
Transport Service Employes $5,200 $e $2 % vote of all locals 
Transport Workers Union $7,800 $3 ” $1.75 Membership referendum 
Utility Workers $6,500 = oe $1 to $1.50° Not permitted 
Woodworkers $6,500 $10 maximum ? $1 minimum Membership referendum 


1 Helps cover death or other benefits. 


* International may reduce fee for new locals or eliminate it. 


3 Depends on earnings. 


*12'4¢ weekly per capita tax. 
5 A few locals charge up to $2 with permission of int’l. 


‘In exceptional cases, local may be allowed to charge more. 
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the needs out of which labor unions developed and their 
rightful place in an industrial society. But he goes on to 
say that their growing power to reform is also a power to 
disrupt; and that this power is being applied to destroy, 
as other groups have undermined, the competitive price 
system. It adds another straw to the camel's back, so to 
speak, the camel being the consumer. 

“All workers are of course consumers. But they can 
still gain more as workers than they lose as consumers 
when their wage gains are immediately translated into 
higher prices. For wage costs are only part of the total 
costs of production, and prices should not be expected to 
rise as much as wage rates. . . . As long as large groups 
are outside the labor movement, union leadership will 
recognize the possibilities of increasing labor's share of the 
national product through wage increases which, though 
they raise prices for everyone, also enlarge labor's capacity 
to pay the new prices relative to other groups.” 

A distinction is made between “enterprise monopoly.” 
which “usually operates through control over supply,” and 
“union monopoly,” which operates by “control of the 
buyer, who is the employer. . . . Unionism’s large member- 
ship and its growing coordination of policy, taken together 
with its tactic of controlling the buyer instead of alter- 
native suppliers, provide the solid foundations of its 
monopoly power. They equip the union . . . with tech- 
niques for minimizing the danger that high wage rates 
will lead to the substitution of nonunion or unemployed 
workers. And they reduce wage competition, both be- 
tween union and nonunion firms and between high-wage 
and low-wage locals, with such effectiveness that compe- 
tition cannot prevent monopoly wage gains.” Other ‘‘tech- 
niques for controlling competition” include “manipulation 
of demand for the product” by the same methods of mar- 
ket control used by enterprise monopoly, and often con- 
trol of mechanical innovation. 

In considering the argument that since labor is not a 
commodity a union cannot be a monopoly, the author 
notes that “labor is bought and sold on the market,” and 
that “unionism through its power in collective bargaining 
does establish what is technically called a monopoly.” In 
that it is an element of cost and has a price, labor has 
commodity features. Also no monopoly of any other 
commodity “could ever reach into every corner of the 
community, every industry, every occupation, every prod- 
uct. And hence no other power can so effectively chal- 
lenge the rules of the competitive game as unionism. . . .” 

The union attack on “arbitrary managerial authority 
in the economy” as an “undemocratic imperfection in eco- 
nomic organization” is called ‘‘a proposal to remedy 
monopoly with monopoly,” rather than “industrial de- 
moeracy.” It would transfer “from a less powerful to 
a more powerful minority group significant powers af- 
fecting price and output in the economy. . . . The shift 
in power may be to increase rather than decrease the 
arbitrary and discretionary power of governing minori- 
ties.” 

Nevertheless Professor Lindblom sees hope in the labor 
movement. “For some time to come the best we can 
hope for is a society organized on the basis of a kind of 
warfare between major power groups. We shall be faced 
increasingly with inefficiency and rigidity in economic 
life as syndicates grow in influence and arise in indus- 
tries now free from them.” But he adds: “Paradoxically, 
the labor movement is the only large organized political 
force in the country which might some day be the in- 
strument for a vigorous and intelligent attack on the 
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problem of union economic power. Other groups are 
fearful of change and hence incapable of forward-look- 
ing leadership. In particular, organized business throws 
its energies into a vain effort to hold back the future.” 
Smaller groups may lead in social reform; “but they lack 
the gigantic strength of the major interest groups in the 
economy, such as organized labor and organized business. 

” The hope is that in a choice between the union 
and the community the union member will “throw in his 
lot” with the latter, realizing that “what he loses as a 
union member, he gains as a citizen.” 


What Congress Did and Didn’t 


Below is given a summary of many of the actions of 
the 81st Congress, Ist Session. Only brief notes appear 
with the measures listed. Most bills mentioned were 
more fully described in INFORMATION SERVICE issues 
of October 8, May 14 and February 19. 

The newspapers have presented the score for and 
against the Administration, a process that is easily over- 
simplified. It is not always clear whether a bill that 
comes through Congress considerably amended is an 
“Administration measure” or not. The President may 
accept a bill not to his taste as the only practical pro- 
cedure at the time, even though he may not be enthusi- 
astic over the prospect. 

Congress appears to have been in accord with the Presi- 
dent in the following actions: 

“ongress extended the European Recovery Program 
(the Marshall Plan), by voting 90 percent of the funds 
requested by the President for the current fiscal year. 

The Senate approved the ratification of the North At- 
lantic Treaty (see INFORMATION SERVICE of May 7), 
without reservation. 

Military assistance was authorized to signatories of 
the North Atlantic Treaty; to Greece, Turkey, Iran, 
Korea, the Philippine Republic; and, in the President’s 
discretion, “the general area” of Nationalist China. The 
total sum authorized is $1,314,000,000. The President 
is also permitted to give surplus arms valued at about 
$450,000,000 to nations accepting the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 

Congress passed H.R.6305, authorizing participation 
by the United States in the International Wheat Agree- 
ment and the President has signed the bill. The agree- 
ment establishes prices for export sales of wheat by the 
United States to certain nations for a period of years. 

The executive authority to negotiate reciprocal trade 
agreements was extended to June 12, 1951, and the whole 
program was restored to the original form recommended 
by Secretary Hull in 1934. 


The Housing Act of 1949 authorizes federal funds 
and procedures to assist local public housing authorities 
in the construction of 810,000 units (homes) over a six- 
year period. Loans to farmers for housing are also 


authorized to the extent of $250,000,000. 


Federal loans for expansion of rural telephone service, 
on the general plan operated by the Rural Electrification 
Administration, are authorized by H.R.2960. 

The amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
embodied in H.R.5856, were accepted by the President, 
who signed the bill on a day close to the eleventh anni- 
versary of the effective date of the Act of 1938. The 
present law establishes a minimum wage of 75 cents an 
hour in covered employments, but Congress restricted 
the coverage. It is estimated that most persons covered 
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already receive in excess of 75 cents an hour, but that 
about 1,500,000 persons will now receive increases rang- 
ing from 5 to 15 cents an hour. 

— extended federal rent control until June 30, 
_ Congressional action was not completed on the follow- 
ing measures: 

The “Point Four’ bills did not get beyond the Com- 
mittee stage. These would provide technical assistance 
to “under-developed” nations, and authorize the Export- 
Import Bank, an agency of the United States, to guar- 
antee private investors against risks peculiar to invest- 
ment in these nations. It appears that there was insuffi- 
cient time to secure adequate study by the committees 
responsible. 

H.J.Res.236, authorizing membership by the United 
States in the International Trade Organization, was not 
reported by the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
John Kee, W. Va., chairman, but action is expected early 
in 1950. 

As for extension of social security coverage, the 
House of Representatives passed H.R.6000 with only 
14 negative votes. The Senate Committee on Finance, 
Walter George, Ga., chairman, announces that hearings 
will be held “early in January.” The bill would increase 
benefits under the federal system of Old Age and Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance, and extend provisions to about 11,000,- 
000 persons not now covered, including the lay employes 
of churches. Non-profit organizations might choose to 
pay or not to pay the employer’s insurance contribution 
to the credit of the employe. 

The Senate sent back to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, Pat McCarran, Nev., chairman, the Celler bill, 
H.R.4567, which would increase the number of displaced 
persons to be admitted from 205,000 to 337,000, and 
liberalize provisions. The Committee is instructed to 
report no later than January 25, 1950. 


The Senate passed S.247, authorizing the establishment 
of a federal national science foundation, but the House 
Committee on Rules did not clear for consideration the 
House version, H.R.4846, 

The stalemate on federal aid for education was not 
broken. In 1949, as in 1948, the matter was allowed to 
rest with the House Committee on Education and Labor, 
after the Senate had passed its bill. As was narrated in 
this Service on October 8, there appear to have been 
three groups in that Committee—those favoring the 
Senate bill, S.246; those favoring the Barden bill, 
H.R.4643 ; those opposed to all federal aid. It is under- 
stood that proponents of federal aid will continue to seek 
to separate the proposals for auxiliary services, e.g. 
health, transportation, text-books, from measures to pro- 
vide aid for public schools. One such procedure would 
be to ask the Committee on Education and Labor, John 
Lesinski, Mich., chairman, to vote on a bill providing 
grants-in-aid to be used only for teachers’ salaries. A 
pending measure limited to salaries is the Burke bill, 
H.R.5939, 

Congress declined to accept Administration recom- 
mendations, as follows: 

Repeal of the Taft-Hartley law was not pressed by 
Congressional leaders after it appeared that the House 
would not accept the proposals of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

Congress declined to consider an increase in the rates 
of taxation. 


Development of river-valleys was sidetracked by Con- 
gressional committees. 

Universal military training was not discussed. 

Hearings were held on a public system of health in- 
surance, as provided in S.1679, sponsored by James E, 
Murray, Mont., and others, but no report was made by 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Elbert D. Thomas, Utah, chairman. 

Congress did not authorize the admission of the terri- 
tories of Alaska and Hawaii to the union of states. 

Congress did not agree to the President’s recommen- 
dation, in accord with one from the Hoover commission, 
that the Federal Security Agency be made a department 
with cabinet rank. 

In the realm of civil rights, Congress, when it ad- 
journed on October 19, left the matter where it was 
reported to be in our issue of October 8. 

Congress declined to accept the Brannan plan, sum- 
marized in this Service of May 25. The federal pro- 
gram of price supports of farm products was considered 
in one of our “white papers,” issued June 11. The Presi- 
dent approved H.R.5345, now the Agricultural Act of 
1949, which continues the price supports on five basic 
crops at 90 percent of a new parity formula through 
the 1950 marketing season; provides for a system of 
supports at between 80 and 90 percent of parity for 
1951; and establishes a “sliding scale,” or flexible system, 
ranging from 75 to 90 percent beginning in 1952. 

President Truman vetoed S.1407, authorizing a ten 
year program of rehabilitation of the Navajo and Hopi 
Indian tribes. The Navajo Council recommended the 
veto. The bill as passed was so amended by Congress 
that it was in important respects no longer in accord 
with the views of the original proponents. It is expected 
that an amended bill will be considered early in 1950. 

(All bills mentioned retain their numbers and are 
carried over into the second session which convenes 
January 3, 1950.) 


U. S. Government Awards for Foreign Study 


The Department of State has announced that the com- 
petitions for United States Government awards for for- 
eign study have now been opened. Approximately 600 
awards are being offered for graduate study or research 
in eleven countries during the academic year 1950-1951. 
The countries with which this unique program of educa- 
tional exchange is now in effect are: Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg, Burma, France, Greece, Iran, Italy, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, the Philippines and United King- 
dom. Closing date of these competitions is December 1. 


The basic eligibility requirements for student awards 
are American citizenship, a college degree or its equiva- 
lent by the time the candidate takes up his award, and 
a knowledge of the language of the country sufficient 
to carry on his proposed study or project. Students 
currently enrolled in an institution of higher learning 
should apply to the Fulbright Program Adviser at their 
institution. Candidates who are not presently enrolled 
should apply directly to the Institute of International 
Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

Candidates at the post-doctorate level, or those not 
having a doctorate but of recognized professional stand- 
ing and who propose to teach or carry out an independent 
program of research abroad, should apply to the Con- 
ference Board of Associated Research Councils, 2101 
Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. 
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